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of pragmatism in the biological attitude, which was developed in the 
writings of such philosophic scientists as Huxley and Clifford. It 
was then shown that as a dialectic implication of Mr. James's defini- 
tion of meaning, metaphysics proper becomes not the most divine 
science, but the most meaningless science. It was stated that his 
failure to grasp this negative aspect of his definition is what gives 
obscurity to the whole contents and procedure of his book ; it is what 
gives rise to the technical error of thinking that pragmatism is a 
confused and unthinkable theory, and the popular error of thinking 
it is a philosophy which consists in congratulating yourself upon 
your own prejudices. 

In conclusion it was stated that the difference between the posi- 
tion of Professor James and that of Professor Dewey is chiefly this : 
that Professor Dewey understands the new definition of meaning to 
be a limitation of it and therefore a limitation of the field of serious 
inquiry, while Professor James does not. Professor Dewey en- 
deavors to be consistently a pragmatist, while Professor James is 
satisfied with being simply pragmatic, as by the pragmatist 's hy- 
pothesis we all are. R. S. Woodwobth, 

Secretary. 

Columbia Ujovebsitt. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

L'orierdazione psicologica dell' etica e della filosofia del dwitto. A. 

Bonucci, Perugia, 1907. Pp. viii + 378. 

Dr. Bonucci was already known to students of the philosophy of right 
as the author of " La legge comune nel pensiero greco " (1903) and " La 
derogabilita del diritto naturale nella scolastica" (1906), in which he 
had shown himself well qualified for treating historical problems. In 
tracing the origin and evolution of juridical doctrines of ancient and 
medieval thinkers he is painstaking, clear, and accurate, going to the 
original works themselves. In the latter work above-mentioned he shows 
that medieval thinkers were largely occupied in considering whether it 
were possible for God to break the natural law, and in showing how such 
a transgression, which, as coming from God, was necessarily just, ought to 
be regarded as just. He also shows that they saw clearly the problem of 
relative ethics together with the problem of absolute ethics, when they 
tried to determine whether in certain cases a transgression of the natural 
law by man could be just as answering to the necessities of practical life. 
Aristotle — especially Book V., of the Nicomachian Ethics — the principles 
of Soman law, certain passages of Scripture, and the consideration of 
practical needs were the sources of the problem of derogating from the law 
of nature. 

Much less satisfactory is the critical part of the work. Not only has 
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the author no precise standard with which to measure the value of the 
doctrines expounded, but a philosophical interpretation of them is want- 
ing; they appear often detached from the general system of ideas of the 
thinker and of the age. The author seems to be crushed by the quantity of 
his material. It has seemed proper to take into account these earlier pub- 
lications of the author, because in the present work the same defects reap- 
pear, and are the more noticeable as the author abandons the historical 
field and attempts an independent treatment of a special problem in 
ethical and juridical philosophy. Even here the great mass of literature 
consulted by the author, and the extraordinary number of references, are 
remarkable, but all this erudition is more apt to confuse than to enlighten. 

Dr. Bonucci rejects the usual distinction between practical and theo- 
retical science. The so-called practical sciences simply point out, he says, 
certain relations between causes and effects which man, by a natural ne- 
cessity, must take account of if he will obtain certain ends; but they do 
not prescribe the ends. Consequently there is no difference between prac- 
tical and theoretical science, because the former, as well as the latter, gives 
only knowledge. But, if it is right to abolish the common distinction 
between the knowledge of nature and the knowledge of morality, it would 
be absurd to exclude from the field of ethical inquiries the study of 
the ends of human conduct and of the natural causes. Moral ends de- 
pend not only on our subjective feelings, but on our human nature. From 
this point of view, ends are an objective reality ; they do not contradict the 
law of causation, but are the necessary effects of individual and social life. 
The exclusive application of the psychological method, as carried out by 
Dr. Bonucci, is the bankruptcy of ethics as a science. Moral ideals have 
a meaning only in relation to man, but man is not made only of subjective 
feelings, of continually changing states of consciousness. There is his 
human nature and his social environment; and in the fundamental char- 
acters of his nature and the general conditions of his existence are to be 
sought the content, the determining causes, and the justification of moral 
ends and ideals, which come thus to have a supreme objective value, tran- 
scending the mere subjective acts of valuation of the individual con- 
science. The denial of these objective elements in morality is the denial 
of morality itself. 

Dr. Bonucci tells us that right, the subjective right, has no meaning 
apart from law. " The juridical norm is the expression of a supreme will 
directed towards an act, a human act." This supreme will is represented 
by the state, which implies the subjection of individual wills, but the state 
follows no particular standard in requiring a particular conduct from the 
community. What the ends of the state are remains obscure. What is a 
matter of feeling can become law, and what is law, imposed by the su- 
preme will, can be abandoned by the state and given back to the individual 
conscience. As it is impossible to found ethics on mere feeling, it is 
equally impossible to found philosophy of law on mere will. Here, too, 
we must find a way out of the stream of merely subjective states of con- 
sciousness if a scientific position is to be attained. 

Univebsity of Pisa. Guolielmo Salvadobl 



